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Federal Aid to Education 
Why, How Much and to Whom? 


Readers of this publication are familiar with the legisla- 
tive efforts made in recent years to initiate large-scale fed- 
eral aid to education. In view of the fact that the issue 
has taken on a new and more controversial character, es- 
pecially in respect to the religious interests involved, a 
fresh statement of the case seems to be needed. The crux 
of the matter at this moment is the question whether fed- 
eral funds designated for education should be made avail- 
able to non-public schools. There is involved also the ques- 
tion of the proper division of federal and state functions 
in education. 

In what follows, the basis of the demand for federal aid 
is considered first, then the question of control, and finally 
the crucial matter of the inclusion of non-public schools 
as proposed in recent bills presented in Congress. In treat- 
ing the controversial aspects of the subject our aim is to 
present them in a way to facilitate the forming of a sound 
judgment. 

The Existing Need 


Fortunately, there is little dispute among informed per- 
sons as to the need for vastly more support for education 
than the states have been able or willing to furnish. The 
wide spread between the economic resources of the several 
States results in impoverishment of schools in common- 
wealths whose tax-payers are actually paying more per 
capita than is true of states which make more ample pro- 
vision for education. Thus the problem is mainly one of 
equalizing educational opportunity. The desire to achieve 
this end rests on the conviction that the nation as a whole 
has a stake in the education of all its citizens. “Ignorance 
cannot be quarantined.” The war sharpened our aware- 
ness of this fact and the problems of the peace continue to 
accentuate it. Let us look at the factual picture. 

An authoritative report on Federal-State Relations in 
Education published last year contains the following dis- 
turbing statements : 

“At the time of our entry into the Second World War 
more than five million children aged five to seventeen were 
not in any kind of a school. A million and a half of these 
were six to thirteen—ages during which by unanimous 
agreement all children should be in school. 

“Tn 1940, some 1,167,000 children were enrolled in 


1Issued by the Educational Policies Commission of the National 
Education Association and the American Association of School 
Administrators, and the Problems and Policies Committee of the 
American Council on Education, Washington, D. C., March, 1945. 
E25 cents, pp. 16-17. 


classroom units that had less than $500 a year for their 
financial support. At the other extreme over a million 
children were attending schools costing more than $4000 
a year per classroom unit. 

“Nearly everything which contributes to excellent in- 
struction and fine educational results is found in class- 
rooms costing $4000 or more a year, while hardly anything 
necessary to good schooling is found in those costing less 
than $500 a year. 

“Four factors now largely determine whether a child 
is offered generous or niggardly school facilities. These 
are economic status of family, fiscal status of community, 
section of residence, and race. If all of these factors are 
favorable to a child, he is almost certain to enjoy the best 
of school facilities. If all of these factors are unfavorable 
to him, he almost certainly will have little or no provision 
made for his schooling. This situation is no recent devel- 
opment. It is of long standing. It will continue under ex- 
isting policies in financing education.” 

The Senate Committee on Education in its Report ac- 
companying S.181, submitted last June, presented statistics 
on teachers’ salaries and school property : 

“In 1942-43 the average salary of all public elementary- 
school and secondary-school teachers, principals, and su- 
pervisors ranged from $654 in Mississippi to $2,697 in 
New York State. The average for the nation was $1,599. 
In 18 states the state average was below $1,200; in 8 states 
the state average was below $900. 

“The value of school property per pupil in attendance 
averaged $371 in 1942-43 for the nation as a whole. It 
ranged from a state average of $103 in Alabama to $670 
in New York. Six of the more fortunate states had in- 
vested more than $500 per pupil. Eighteen of the less 
fortunate states had been able to provide less than $300 
per pupil.” 

During the war years the ranks of the teaching pro- 
fession were depleted by not less than 300,000—nearly 
one-third of the normal complement in elementary and 
secondary schools. The number teaching on substandard 
certificates, ordinarily negligible, was reported as 105,000 
in 1945-46. 

The economic resources of the states are, ironically 
enough, in inverse ratio to the number of children. In 1943 
they ranged in per capita income from $484 in Mississippi 
to $1,452 in Connecticut. “Generally speaking,” says the 
Report, “the states richest in economic resources are rela- 
tively poor in children; while the states richest in children 
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are relatively poor economically.” The effort to maintain 
high standards puts on some states a heavy strain. “In 
1939-40, the 10 states with lowest expenditures as a group 
devoted a larger percentage of the income of their people 
to the support of schools than the 10 highest-expenditure 
states. Their relative effort was such that if the average 
effort of the whole country is taken as 100 per cent, the 
effort of the 10-highest-expenditure states as a group is 
91 per cent, while that of the 10-lowest-expenditure states 
is 106 per cent. In 1942-43, of the 12 states making the 
greatest effort, only 3 were among the 12 spending the 
most money per pupil.” Such considerations have been 
troubling educators for years, and but for conflicting 
views concerning policy with respect to federal aid the 
Thomas-Hill bill (S.181) or something approximating it 
would very likely have been pushed in Congress with 
active Administration support. It seems obvious that only 
the federal government can deal effectively with the prob- 
lem of equalizing educational opportunity. 

Our readers have been informed concerning the main 
provisions of the three bills that were presented in the 
79h Congress providing for federal aid to education— 
S.181 (revised), now known as the Thomas-Hill-Taft 
bill; S.717 (revised), known as the Mead-Aiken bill; and 
S.2499, known as the Murray-Morse-Pepper bill.2 These 
measures died, of course, with the adjournment of Con- 
gress, but it is expected that at least the first and third will 
be re-introduced in similar form in the 80th Congress, 
which convenes on January 3. S.181 provided for grants 
to the states of $150,000,000 during the first year, increas- 
ing to $250,000,000 during the third year; $.717, for the 
same amount in the first year, increasing to $300,000,000 
in the third year; $.2499, for $795,000,000 in the first 
year, increasing to $1.900,000,000 in the tenth year. The 
details do not concern us in this article except as the mat- 
ters discussed below are involved. 

Dr. Floyd Reeves, who was chairman of the American 
Youth Commission, and also chairman of President 
Roosevelt’s Advisory Committee on Education, argued 
strongly in favor of $.2499 before the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers (AFL). He said: “We have all spent 
so much time and energy in advocating federal aid pro- 
grams of 200 or 250 or 300 million dollars that we have 
lost sight of the magnitude of the real needs of schools 
and of children. I hope that we will no longer be content 
to ask for one-tenth of what this nation needs in the way 
of federal aid to education. The time has arrived when 
we should stop talking about such small amounts.” 


The Question of Control 


During most of our educational history the preservation 
of state and local control of public schools has been a ma- 
jor feature of policy. The federal Constitution leaves the 
matter to the states and, in general, the states developed 
a policy of maximizing local control subject to basic mini- 
mal requirements fixed by the legislatures. The growth 
of totalitarian movements in other parts of the world has 
accented the importance of this American pattern, which 
prevents education from being used as “an instrument 
of national policy.” 

In recent years, especially since the beginning of the 
great depression, deep concern has been felt by many edu- 
cators over the extension of federal activity in education. 
In the report on federal-state relations quoted above a 
trend toward “federalization” is documented with many 


2 See InForMATION SERVICE for October 5, 1946. An analysis of 
the original drafts of $.181 and S.717 appeared in INrorMATION 
Service for April 28, 1945. 


warnings. The WPA and PWA expended large sums 
for education. The NYA was itself an extensive federal 
educational project, on whose behalf a vigorous effort was 
made to secure its permanence. During the war, under 
the Lanham Act, the federal government undertook to 
provide at great cost school facilities in war industrial 
communities and training centers. This had to be done, 
and there was no one else to do it. Control accompanied 
appropriation, and again administration was by a non- 
educational federal agency. Now the G.I. Bill of Rights 
(in itself an inestimable boon) is being administered on 
a centralized basis with little reference to state educational 
authorities. Such developments lead the authors of the 
report to say: 

“Tt is the mature conclusion of the Commissions re- 
sponsible for the issuance of this report that a continu- 
ance of recent and current trends in federal-state relations 
in education will, within a measurable period of time, 
transfer predominant responsibility for the control of edu- 
cation in the United States from the states and localities 
to the national government. Already we have traveled 
farther along this road than is generally realized.’”* 

The purpose of this recital is two-fold. First, the judg- 
ment of so representative a grouup of educators concern- 
ing what they regard as a menace should manifestly have 
careful consideration and the question of control must be 
kept constantly in mind. Secondly, and very important in 
relation to the federal-aid bills, the strong conviction held 
by these educators does not lessen their concern for secur- 
ing extensive federal aid to education. Noting the existing 
deplorable neglect of education, they declare: 

“The waste in human resources due to lack of adequate 
education both for millions of the rank and file and for 
tens of thousands with superior ability is incalculable. No 
future pattern of federal-state relations in education which 
does not more effectively capitalize our human resources 
both in the rank and file and in the most talented can be 
called sound.’* 

Thus the authors make it clear that they do not hold 
with those who would classify federal aid proposals under 
the rubric “statism” and so dismiss them. They indicate 
safeguards against the substitution of federal for state 
and local control. 

The educational bills designed to establish a program 
of federal assistance are explicit in their requirements that 
control of educational policy shall not be vested in the 
central government. The U. S. Office of Education, which 
would be the administrative agency, is committed by re- 
peated declarations to the principle of state and local con- 
trol of school policies. 

It is true that a mere disavowal of central control in a 
federal law does not settle the matter. More explicit pro- 
visions are needed. $.181 and S.2499 contain specific pro- 
hibitions against the exercise of any direction or super- 
vision of personnel, curriculum or instruction program of 
schools for which funds are made available. 

The report on federal-state relations recognizes the 
need for cooperative planning for the use of funds by 
state and federal authorities, but federal officials “should 
not have the right to veto state plans.”* In general the 
“matching” of state and federal funds is disapproved. 

One exception to this principle of avoidance of federal 
control of public school policy should be noted. There is 
increasing recognition of the propriety of requiring that 


8 Op. cit. Footnote 1. See especially, pp. 7-13. 
4 Ibid., p. 10. 

5 [bid., p. 19. 

6 Ibid., pp. 37, 38. 
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federal funds shall not be used directly or indirectly in a 
way to perpetuate racial discrimination in the provision 
of educational opportunity. The bills referred to above 
contain explicit provisions to this effect. 


Aid to Non-Public Schools? 


Distinct from the question of control, but not unrelated 
to it, is the sharply contested issue over the inclusion of 
non-public schools as recipients of federal funds. The 
issue has been brought freshly into focus in $.2499 and 
$717. The former now appears to supplant the latter 
among the sponsors of the novel features which it pre- 
sents by comparison with S.181. S.717 was endorsed by 
the American Federation of Teachers (AFL), which by 
decisive vote at its 1946 convention also endorsed the 
principle stated in $.2499, which provides that “public 
services, Other than instructional services, shall be equally 
available to all children attending non-profit tax-exempt 
schools selected by their parents and meeting the require- 
ments of the state’s compulsory attendance laws.” The 
National Education Association is opposed to this and 
continues its support of the principles embodied in S.181. 


The history of this whole matter is illuminating. In 
1938 the President’s Advisory Committee on Education 
in its report recommending federal aid included the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

“Such portions of the general aid as may be allocated 
in the joint plans to the purchase of reading materials, 
transportation, and scholarships may be made available 
so far as federal legislation is concerned for the benefit of 
pupils both in public and in non-public schools. Local 
public schools receiving federal aid should be authorized 
fo make their health and welfare services available to pu- 
pils in non-public schools. The conditions under which 
health and welfare services and aid for reading materials, 
transportation, and scholarships may be made available 
for pupils in privately controlled schools should be de- 
termined by the states, or by the local school jurisdictions 
receiving the grants if the states so determine.” This pro- 
posal occasioned sharp controversy. During the succeeding 
years, however, the views of educational leaders changed 
somewhat, and in the report on federal-state relations 
quoted above this paragraph occurs: 

“Federal funds granted to a state should be available 
for use in schools which the state itself recognizes as eli- 
gible to be supported from public funds.”? This principle 
is embodied in S.181 as revised. 

There has therefore, been some shifting in the basis of 
controversy. It now centers on the granting of aid to non- 
public schools quite independently of state educational 
policies, as now defined. Catholic educational leaders 
frankly defend the proposal for a federally defined policy 
of disbursal of federal funds as the only way to secure 
what they regard as justice for their schools. They cite 
the constitutional inhibitions existing in all but eight of 
the states in the matter of appropriating funds to aid re- 
ligious schools. They see no such impediment in the fed- 
eral Constitution. The Murray-Morse-Pepper bill con- 
templates a broad ten-year program of educational devel- 
opment which, among other things, will “afford equality 
of opportunity to all without regard to sex, race, color 
or creed.” However, Catholic support has not been indi- 
cated for S.2499, but seems more likely to be directed 
toward a further revision of S.181 providing that where 
a state is prohibited by constitution or statute from dis- 
bursing funds to non-public schools, a part of the federal 


7 Ibid., p. 38. 
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grant proportionate to the number of its children attend- 
ing such schools be withheld from the state’s allotment 
and made available directly to the schools in question. 
The state authority might still be the trustee of such 
funds. 

The issue is far more complicated than it looks on the 
surface. The National School Lunch Act which is ad- 
ministered by the Department of Agriculture, makes no 
distinction between public and non-public schools. In this 
case it may be argued that since the Act was passed “as a 
measure of national security, to safeguard the health and 
well-being of the nation’s children and to encourage the 
domestic consumption of nutritious agricultural commodi- 
ties and other food,” there is no bona fide educational ques- 
tion involved. The G.I. Bill of Rights, however, author- 
izes the payment of tuition to non-public schools. More- 
over, under the Bolton Act, providing for the training of 
cadet nurses, dormitories were erected and classrooms 
equipped out of federal funds many of which became the 
permanent possession of church-controlled hospitals and 
schools of nursing. Again, the Lanham Act provided for 
granting funds to non-public schools in congested war in- 
dustry areas. Thus education has been to some extent 
included, as a matter of public policy, along with other 
enterprises—among them hospital construction, cancer 
and biological research, and research in problems related 
to mental disorders—within the areas in which federal 
funds are administered without distinction between public 
and private auspices. 

These examples do not, of course, prove anything ex- 
cept that the question of federal aid to non-public schools 
can hardly be settled negatively by reference to precedents 
established in the use of federal funds. Precedents already 
exist on the other side. The Murray-Morse-Pepper bill 
and the Mead-Aiken bill would, of course, apply on a 
grand scale the principle already observed in special types 
of project. The theory underlying this broad application 
of the no-discrimination policy appears to be that the con- 
duct of education is an aspect of the general welfare, and 
that there is no more reason for denying aid to non-public 
school children in securing their education than there 
would be in withholding school lunches from them. This 
reasoning probably underlies the provision of free trans- 
portation and the furnishing of textbooks to non-public 
school children in those states which have adopted these 
policies. The transportation issue is now before the U. S. 
Supreme Court in a case arising in New Jersey. 

The present situation with reference to the education 
bills, as Dr. Reeves pointed out in his address, quoted 
earlier, is somewhat anomalous. Even S.181 which has 
had the full support of the National Education Associa- 
tion, would permit the use of federal funds for parochial 
schools if the policy of the state concerned so indicated. 
“This bill,” he said, “in its present form, provides strong 
guarantees to the states with relation to their rights to 
distribute funds to non-tax supported schools. Any state 
that defines a parochial or other privately controlled, non- 
tax supported school as a public school because it renders 
a public service must distribute federal funds to that school 
in the same manner as to any other schools. Furthermore, 
the federal funds so distributed may be used to pay teach- 
ers’ salaries as well as for other purposes.” 

It does not follow, of course, that the enactment of 
S.181 would result in what Dr. Reeves suggests as a pos- 
sibility. The point is that there seems to be wide agree- 
ment now among educators that traditional policy must 
be modified at least to the extent of allowing federal funds 
to be used for non-public schools where state educational 
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policies accept that principle. This creates a different prob- 
lem of defining opposing positions in terms of clearly 
recognizable principles. 

To Catholics the question seems to be a matter of 
simp'e justice. Since the Supreme Court in the Oregon 
Case established the right of parents to send their chil- 
dren to parochial schools, and since Catholics hold as a 
matter of principle that education devoid of religion is 
inadequate and unsound, they see no justification for a 
policy that leaves them in the position of being conscien- 
tiously bound to maintain their own schools and at the 
same tine of contributing through taxation to the support 
of public schools. 


It should be said, however, that Catholics consider that 
they have a big stake in the public schools which a large 
proportion of their children attend and will, presumably, 
continue to do so. They desire federal aid as a public pol- 
icy, but they oppose any proposal that excludes their 
schools from benefit. 

The Protestant position has been and, it is safe to say 
continues to be, one of vigorous opposition to federal aid 
for parochial schools. In general, it coincides with the 
secular position. The matter is put in fairly typical fashion 
in an editorial in The Presbyterian Outlook tor September 
9. “Protestants,” it says, “generally oppose such support 
as contrary to the American principle of separation of 
church and state, and as dangerous and unwise in its im- 
plications. . . . We believe that Protestants will let their 
representatives in Congress know that they do not ap- 
prove the provision of Senate Bill 2499, which will per- 
mit public funds to be used for the support of Roman 
Catholic schools. Many individuals and organizations will 
be eager to write their senators expressing their convic- 
tions about this proposal.” 

The intensity of Protestant feeling on this subject can 
scarcely be exaggerated. It springs largely from a deep 
fear of the extension of Catholic control not only in educa- 
tion but in other areas where church-state relations are 
involved. Removal of this fear might make possible a new 
approach to the whole question of the relation of religion 
to public education. It seems unlikely, however, that the 
fear will be removed until a more convincing statement is 
made of the Catholic position as relevant to a non-Catholic 
state. 

In two respects the Protestant position needs restate- 
ment. lirst, as we have pointed out, the precise applica- 
tion to education of the principle of separation of church 
and state is far from clear in the light of recent practice ; 
mere appeal to it without discriminating analysis is incon- 
clusive. Secondly, many Protestants, prominent educators 
among them, have come to share the conviction that a 
school program so secularized as ours leaves much to be 
desired. To some extent this recognition of a defect gives 
support to the Catholic insistence on maintaining separate 
schools. The whole issue is involved and difficult and calls 
for serious study if a well conceived and consistent Prot- 
estant position is to be put forward in the forthcoming 
controversy over legislative proposals. 


Georgia’s Unit System Sticks 

On November 25 the United States Supreme Court 
dismissed for the second time two protests against the 
county unit system governing primary elections in the 
State of Georgia. On October 28 it had dismissed the 
petitions hy a six-to-three decision. One of the rejected 
lawsuits contested the Democratic primary nomination of 
Eugene Talmadge as Governor and the other sought to 


declare Mrs. Helen Douglas Mankin the primary choice 
as Atlanta Representative, both on the basis of the popu- 
lar vote in the recent election, The suits were brought by 
the Georgia Veterans for Majority Rule, a group organ- 
ized to combat a system which they hold has virtually dis- 
franchised the citizens of Georgia’s urban areas and made 
it possible for “corrupt politicians” to control the state 
through the votes of rural areas. 

Thomas L. Stokes reported in the World-Telegram on 
July 19 that “big financial and industrial interests” are 
involved, which “used demagogic Gene Talmadge as a 
pawn and his white supremacy ranting for sound effects, 
Their purpose was to stop progress here such as Governor 
Ellis Arnall has achieved.” They want, he said, “a low 
wage economy and subservient workers,” no organization 
of labor, and no Negro franchise. 

The objection to the unit system, originally instituted 
to prevent industrial domination of a rural population, is 
that it is a static distribution of votes which now gives 
preponderant voting value to the more backward rural 
areas. Under the Georgia law, counties with a large popu- 
lation are entitled to six unit votes, those with medium 
populations to four, and each county has a minimum of 
two unit votes. The 159 counties of the state total 410 
unit votes, so that in order to succeed a candidate must 
secure 206. Fifty-four counties had fewer than 10,000 
residents in 1940. Each having at least two unit votes, 
they aggregate 108 or more. Fulton County, which in- 
cludes Atlanta, has a population of 392,886; DeKalb, in- 
cluding Decatur, has 86,942 residents. Each is entitled to 
six unit votes. Quitman County, with a population of 
3,435, and Echols, with 2,964, each has two votes. Four 
small counties—Dawson, Echols, Glascock and Long— 
whose 1940 population totaled 16,073, have eight votes, 
two more than Fulton’s 392,886 residents. The three small 
counties of Echols, Lee and Quitman have a voting regis- 
tration of 1,683. Their combined unit vote is six, equal to 
that of Fulton’s 120,000 registrants. In 1943, 106 Fulton 
County votes were required to offset one in tiny Chatta- 
hoochee. 

Oddly enough, until the recent election the system has 
not operated to nullify the popular vote. The population 
trend, however, indicates a perpetuation of the present 
situation. The specific grievance occasioned by the last 
election results, when Talmadge with 297,245 of the popu- 
lar ballot defeated Carmichael who had 313,389, made 
possible the test of the system’s constitutionality in the 
courts. On August 26 a special three-judge U. S. District 
Court sitting in Atlanta denied a petition that the secre- 
tary of state be enjoined from certifying the nominations 
of the recent primaries on the ground that the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution is violated. The Court 
ruled that the equal rights of voters had not been violated, 
and cited as one reason for denial a resemblance of the 
unit system to that of the Electoral College. It is argued 
against this position, however, that Electoral College votes 
are divided among the states very nearly according to 
population and that they are periodically redistributed. 
Termination of the unit system would permit in Georgia 
a similar periodical redistribution on the basis of popula- 
tion. 

The action of the Supreme Court was taken over the 
protest of Justices Black, Murphy and Rutledge that argu- 
ments should first be heard. No reason was given beyond 
the citing of a 17-year-old decision which held an issue to 
be “moot,” meaning that the primary election having al- 
ready been held it was too late to consider the questions 
raised. 
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